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Introduction 


With  the  interest  in  monumental  size  so  evident  in  American  painting  and  sculpture 
since  the  mid-1950s,  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  a  parallel  concern  in  the  domain 
of  prints.  Expanding  prints  beyond  their  traditional  folio  dimensions  has  caused 
considerable  new  technical  problems.  Perhaps  these  technical  obstacles,  together 
with  traditional  prejudices  toward  printmaking  as  a  minor  art  form,  would  explain 
the  fact  that  prints  have  been  so  limited  in  size  until  the  last  decade.  Although 
unfortunate,  it  is  certainly  true  that  large  dimensions  demand  more  attention.  Now 
that  prints  have  become  larger,  they  require  viewing  attention  equal  to  that  given 
to  contemporary  painting  and  sculpture.  In  contrast  with  painting  and  sculpture, 
however,  prints  have  something  unique:  the  quality  of  multiplicity.  Prints  make  a 
single  image  available  for  ownership  to  a  great  number  of  people;  they  allow  an 
artist  access  to  a  large  public  beyond  the  art-buying  elite. 

By  traditional  standards,  the  prints  in  this  show  are  all  "oversize."  The  norm  for 
prints  has  always  been  the  size  of  a  folio.  There  have  been  exceptions,  such  as 
Diner's  Triumphal  Arch,  and  Breydenbach's  views  of  Venice,  Parenzo,  Corfu, 
Modon,  Candia,  Rhodes,  and  Jerusalem.  But  the  rule  has  been  that  prints  are  small. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  prints  in  this  exhibition.  The  first  is  a  print  that  goes  on  the 
wall  inside,  a  parallel  to  painting,  an  object  to  be  revered;  the  second  is  a  billboard. 

The  problems  in  making  oversize  prints  today  are  very  much  the  same  as  those 
confronting  the  few  artists  who  attempted  them  in  the  late  1940s.  As  early  as  1949 
Louis  Schanker  and  Adja  Yunkers  made  wood  cuts  with  dimensions  of  more  than 
22  x  30  inches. 

In  1952  Leonard  Baskin  produced  his  first  large  woodcut  entitled  Man  of  Peace. 
Although  he  was  critically  aware  of  "giantism"  (sic)  he  felt  that  the  12  colossal 
prints  he  made  showed  meaningful  if  not  critical  realization  of  a  large  theme  in  a 
large  format: 

"I  have  always  thought  of  them  as  a  kind  of  ambulatory  mural  which  could  be  set  up 
at  any  given  moment;  which  together  could  be  set  up  and  their  interrelationships 
readily  perceived  ...  My  concern  always  was  not  to  have  conferred  a  specious  monu- 
mentality  of  content  and  design  which  was  not  in  fact  truly  monumental." 
Gabor  Peterdi,  like  Baskin,  is  concerned  with  the  special  expressiveness  of  mural 
size  prints.  He  speaks  of  his  involvement  with  large  prints  as  developing  gradually 


from  the  1930s,  a  period  in  which  he  lived  in  Paris  and  worked  in  Stanley  Hayter's 
print  workshop,  Atelier  1 7.  At  the  time,  an  intaglio  plate  20  x  40  inches  was  considered 
large.  But  during  this  period,  according  to  Peterdi,  there  was  for  him  "the  beginning 
of  a  process  that  changed  the  print  from  a  precious  intimate  object  into  a  mural 
expression."  His  first  "truly  large"  plate  was  a  triptych  black  and  white  line  engraving, 
Just  Bones  (20  x  40  inches)  made  in  1951,  followed  by  Apocalypse  (24  x  35  inches, 
1951)  and  Vision  of  Fear  (24  x  36  inches,  1953).  By  1957  large  plates  dominated  his 
graphic  work. 

Around  1950  Mauricio  Lasansky  also  began  experimenting  with  large  intaglios. 
His  prints  have  always  related  to  human  scale.  He  is  not  concerned  with  what  he 
calls,  "the  world  of  fantasy,  that  is  anything  that  is  not  drawn  smaller  than  the  natural 
scale."  His  prints,  which  reach  61 2  feet  in  height,  are  mostly  color  intaglios  with 
four  to  nine  plates. 

As  the  size  of  prints  increases,  technical  difficulties  multiply  exponentially.  Early 
experimenters  in  intaglio  and  lithography  found  one  of  the  biggest  problems  to 
be  the  lack  of  adequately  large  paper.  Paper  capable  of  receiving  oversize  images 
has  been  difficult  to  obtain  until  very  recently.  Because  of  the  demand,  fine  papers 
of  29 Vz  x  41  inches  are  now  being  produced  in  bulk.  Once  it  has  been  obtained, 
large  paper  is  extremely  difficult  to  handle.  It  makes  exact  image  registration  a 
tedious  and  time-consuming  task.  Intaglio  and  lithographic  printing  involve  the  same 
paper  and  handling  problems  as  woodcut,  but  they  also  make  more  drastic 
demands  on  the  artist  and  his  workshop.  Peterdi  found  that  manipulating  his  large 
intaglio  plates  required  reorganization  of  his  workshop  and  in  some  instances  a 
complete  change  of  printing  methods.  Larger  size  demanded  larger  acid  trays,  dust 
boxes,  felts,  rollers  and  damp  boxes.  Another  major  problem  for  intaglio  and 
lithograph  printing,  has  been  the  non-existence  of  adequately  large  presses.  Until  a 
decade  ago  standard  intaglio  presses  had  beds  measuring  20  x  40  inches,  and 
lithography  press  beds  were  30  x  50  inches.  Today,  standard  intaglio  presses  have 
beds  measuring  36  x  66  inches  and  lithography  presses  48  x  72  inches.  Presses 
with  even  greater  dimensions  are  being  custom  made  with  surprising  frequency. 

Lithographers  have  faced  yet  another  obstacle.  Lithographic  stone  is  scarce, 
especially  in  sizes  large  enough  for  the  production  of  the  kind  of  print  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  A  promising  solution  carried  over  from  commercial  printing 
has  been  the  use  of  aluminum  plates.  This  frees  the  lithograph  from  the  limitation  of 
stone,  but  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  its  superior  printing  quality. 

Oversized  silkscreens  do  not  present  the  difficulties  encountered  with  oversize 
intaglio  and  lithographs.  Screens  can  be  constructed  in  any  size;  their  only  limitations 
are  accurate  registration  and,  again,  sufficiently  large  paper. 

The  appearance  of  print  publishers  and  workshops  in  the  late  1950s  and  1960s 
in  the  U.S.  and  Canada  such  as  Universal  Limited  Art  Editions,  Tamarind  Workshop, 
Hollander  Workshop,  Gemini  G.E.L.,  Halifax  Lithography  Workshop,  Brooke 
Alexander  Ltd.,  Cirrus  Editions,  and  many  others,  have  helped  to  solve  problems  that 
individual  printmakers  could  not  cope  with  and  have  provided  the  capital  and  imagi- 
nation for  projects  that  would  have  been  mere  fancy  for  individual  printmakers. 


With  all  these  technical  difficulties,  why  have  artists  turned  to  oversize  prints? 
The  large  print  has  followed  the  same  logic  as  the  large  painting.  Since  many 
printmakers  are  also  painters  or  sculptors,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
parallel  thinking  should  affect  all  three  media.  This  parallel  has  been  operative 
in  a  straightforward  way:  oversize  prints  have  become  vehicles  for  the  extension  of 
ideas  developed  most  frequently  in  painting,  but  also  in  sculpture.  But  printmaking  is 
a  distinct  art  form  and  its  styles  and  problems  are  ultimately  its  own.  Consequently, 
curiosity  and  the  desire  to  experiment  are  themselves  sufficient  motivation  to  drive 
the  artist  beyond  the  traditional  limitations  of  his  medium  and  his  materials.  The 
problems  of  increased  size  are  not  merely  technical  but,  as  Baskin  stated,  problems 
of  scale  and  confrontation  as  well. 

It  is  only  recently  that  this  distinction  has  been  made  in  prints.  "Size"  refers  to 
straightforward  physical  measurements.  "Scale"  is  rather  "the  space  generated  by 
form,  color,  rhythm,  and  other  structural  factors"  (Harold  Rosenberg).  Technical 
problems  aside,  intended  scale  will  be  the  major  determinant  of  the  size  of  the  print. 
And  it  is  the  desire  for  increased  scale  which  leads  many  artists  to  struggle  with 
the  sometimes  Herculean  tasks  of  oversized  printmaking.  But  of  course  the  causal 
relationship  is  two-way;  if  intended  scale  determines  size,  it  must  be  that  size  partly 
determines  scale. 

"Initially  or  ultimately  our  notion  of  scale  is  related  to  our  own  size,  which  naturally 
is  a  constant . . .  But  at  what  point  does  size  become  scale?"  (Judith  Wechsler, 
Why  Scale?) 

The  crucial  moment  for  the  viewer  occurs  when  the  environment  of  the  print  begins 
to  dominate  his  own  environment.  One  must  make  an  effort  to  look  at  a  small  print, 
but  one  is  confronted  by  a  large  print.  This  is  not  to  say  that  prints  are  confrontational 
because  of  their  size  alone.  We  have  been  confronted  by  Goya's  Disasters  of  War 
and  Piranesi  s  Carceri  through  force  of  image;  although  their  formats  are  rather 
small.  Oversize  prints  still  have  intimacy  but  it  is  no  longer  created  by  the  minuteness 
of  their  image:  it  is  the  intimacy  of  which  Barnett  Newman  spoke  when  referring  to 
himself  and  Jackson  Pollack  in  1951 : 

"There  is  a  tendency  to  look  at  large  pictures  from  a  distance.  The  big  pictures  in 
this  exhibition  are  intended  to  be  seen  from  a  short  distance.  Instead  of  condensing 
the  painting  by  retreating  from  it  until  it  solidifies  into  a  form  object,  the  spectator 
experiences  the  painted  surface  in  close-up  as  an  expanding  and  enveloping  field. 
Monumentally  produces  intimacy." 

Now  that  prints  are  approaching  the  dimensions  of  contemporary  easel  paintings, 
the  concepts  of  monumentality  and  confrontation  become  part  of  the  aesthetics  of 
printmaking. 

Although  the  aesthetics  of  the  large  print  approach  those  of  the  easel  painting, 
there  is  still  a  major  non-aesthetic  difference  between  them:  a  print  is  an  image  that 
can  be  reproduced  any  number  of  times.  Thus  the  creation  of  a  potentially  large 
number  of  identical  and  equally  original  prints  affords  a  means  of  extending  art  into 
a  wider  community.  Not  only  is  the  cost  of  the  print  relatively  low,  a  decided  attrac- 
tion for  the  modest  buyer,  but  the  number  of  images  available  gives  the  artist  exposure 


which  he  has  rarely  enjoyed  before.  In  a  society  that  often  replaces  Cartesian 
spiritualism  with  "I  consume,  therefore  I  am,"  prints  are  in  great  demand.  In  some 
instances  the  oversize  print  is  beginning  to  offer  an  alternative  to  painting.  A  large 
print  can  be  purchased  by  someone  who  could  never  dream  of  owning  a  painting. 

Until  the  nineteenth  century,  prints  were  generally  issued  in  unlimited  editions  and 
the  number  available  was  theoretically  restricted  only  by  the  durability  of  the  plate, 
stone  or  block.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  cult  of  the  unique  extended  itself  from 
painting  to  prints.  Prints  began  to  be  issued  in  limited  editions,  thus  limiting  their 
accessibility.  Now  this  trend  seems  to  be  reversing  itself  and  accessibility  is 
increasing  in  two  ways;  through  very  large  editions  that  can  be  owned  by  a  great 
number  of  people  and  through  printed  billboards  that  have  been  created  by  artists 
as  unique  works  of  art. 

As  an  extension  of  the  Pop  aesthetic,  billboards  have  become  valid  as  art  forms 
themselves.  Pop  artists  like  Rosenquist,  Lichtenstein  and  Wesselman  took  the 
subject  matter,  the  look  of  the  printing  techniques  and  frequently  the  same  paper 
used  on  billboards  and  incorporated  them  into  their  art.  The  billboards  are  made 
in  sections  on  billboard  paper,  using  commercial  lithography  and  silkscreen 
techniques.  Now  other  artists  are  looking  at  billboards  as  a  place  to  make  an  artistic 
statement  they  could  not  make  in  any  other  context.  Billboards  extend  beyond  the 
collecting  audience  to  bring  art  literally  into  the  streets. 

If  the  big  print  is  the  extension  of  the  easel  painting,  the  billboard  is  the  extension 
of  nineteenth-century  panoramic  and  landscape  painting.  Because  such  paintings 
were  not  collectors'  items,  by  reason  of  size  and  cost,  the  artists  who  created  them 
did  so  for  the  public  at  large— which  in  turn  supported  the  artist  for  his  efforts. 
Today,  like  their  nineteenth-century  predecessors,  artists  who  are  involved  in  making 
public  statements  are  leaving  the  private  wall  for  a  public  space. 

Elke  M.  Solomon 
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Joe  Goode.  b.  1937. 

13.  Folded  Clouds.  1971. 
Lithograph.  39  x  55. 

Lent  by  Bernard  Jacobson  Ltd.  Illus.  p.  24. 

Jasper  Johns,  b.  1930. 

14.  Gray  Alphabets.  1968. 
Lithograph.  60x42. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Lee  Helfgott.  Illus.  p.  4. 

Jasper  Johns,  b.  1930. 

15.  Hatteras.  1963. 
Lithograph.  41 1/4  x291/2. 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  W.  Ganz. 

RonKitaj.  b.  1932. 

1 6.  The  Ruin  of  the  World  by  a  Black  Magician.  1 965. 
Silkscreen.  Two  parts;  531/2  x  381/2. 

Lent  by  Marlborough  Graphics. 

Mauricio  Lasansky.  b.  1914. 

17.  Woman  with  a  Lute.  1967. 
Etching.  79  x271/4. 

Lent  by  Associated  American  Artists. 

Shiou-Ping  Liao.  b.  1936. 

18.  Festival  of  Stars.  1971. 
Intaglio.  40x30. 

Lent  by  the  artist.  Illus.  p.  29. 

Roy  Lichtenstein.  b.  1923. 

19.  Peace  Through  Chemistry.  1970. 
Lithograph.  373/4  x631/2. 

Lent  by  Castelli  Graphics. 


Jim  Dine.  b.  1935. 
8.  Red  Bathrobe.  1969. 
Lithograph.  54  x38"/i6. 
Lent  by  Mr.  Paul  J.  Schupf. 


Roger  Loft.  b.  1946. 
20.   World's  End.  1971. 
Silkscreen.  48%  x  36. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 


Carol  Luick.  b.  1946. 

21.  Blue  Squares  =2.  1971. 
Intaglio.  38x51. 

Lent  by  the  artist.  Illus.  p.  26. 

Eleanore  Mikus.  b.  1927. 

22.  Tablet  Litho  =26.  1968. 
Lithograph.  83x29y4. 

Lent  by  the  artist.  Illus.  p.  27. 

Bruce  Nauman.  b.  1941. 

23.  Untitled.  1971. 
Lithograph.  30  x  42. 
Lent  by  Cirrus  Editions. 

Robert  A.  Nelson,  b.  1925. 

24.  Wagner.  1971. 
Lithograph-Stamping.  41  x30. 
Lent  by  the  artist.  Illus.  p.  17. 

Louise  Nevelson.  b.  1900. 

25.  Double  Imagery  III.  1967. 
Lithograph.  42  x5334. 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art: 
Gift  of  the  artist.  Illus.  p.  18. 

Ed  O'Connell.  b.  1936. 

26.  Sentinel.  1969. 

Photo  Silkscreen.  351/4  x  45% . 
Lent  by  Associated  American  Artists. 

Gabor  Peterdi.  b.  1915. 

27.  Pacific.  1971. 

Drypoint.  32%  x42y«. 

Lent  by  Associated  American  Artists.  Illus.  p.  22. 

Robert  Rauschenberg.  b.  1925. 

28.  Currents.  1970. 
Silkscreen.  6'  x  54'. 

Lent  by  Castelli  Graphics,  Courtesy  of  Dayton's  Gallery  12. 

Larry  Rivers,  b.  1923. 

29.  For  Adults  Only.  1971. 
Lithograph  &  Silkscreen.  705/b  x  29Vb. 
From  the  collection  of  Terry  Southern. 


Juergen  Strunck.  b.  1943. 

33.  Untitled.  1971. 
Relief  print.  72x37. 

Lent  by  David  Hickey  and  A  Clean  Well  Lighted  Place. 

Carol  Summers,  b.  1925. 

34.  Ponope.  1969. 
Woodcut.  48%  x  37V4 . 

Lent  by  Associated  American  Artists.  Illus.  p.  16. 

AijiroWakita.  b.  1942. 

35.  Untitled.  1971. 

Silkscreen  on  aluminum.  48  x  48. 
Lent  by  Martha  Jackson  Gallery. 

Andy  Warhol,  b.  1925. 

36.  Flowers.  1970. 
Silkscreen.  36Vte  x  36'/i6. 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art: 
Gift  of  David  Whitney.  Illus.  p.  28. 

Andy  Warhol,  b.  1925. 

37.  Flowers.  1970. 
Silkscreen.  36 '/ie  x  36'V 

Collection  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art: 
Gift  of  David  Whitney. 

June  Wayne,  b.  n.d. 

38.  Up,  Down  and  Strange.  1 971 . 
Lithograph.  41  x2912. 

Lent  by  the  artist,  courtesy  Peter  Plone  Associates. 
Illus.  p.  23. 

William  Weege.  b.  1935. 

39.  Fuck  the  CIA. 
Silkscreen.  88  x  39. 

Lent  by  Mr.  Denis  McWilliams. 

Richard  Ziemann.  b.  1932. 

40.  Morning  Light.  1969. 
Etching.  38x48. 

Lent  by  Associated  American  Artists.  Illus.  p.  21. 
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Jim  Rosenquist.  b.  1933. 
30    Area  Code.  1969. 

Lithograph.  28V?  x58V2. 

Lent  by  Castelli  Graphics.  Illus.  p.  15. 

James  T.  Sampson,  b.  1939. 
31.  Blue  Line  II.  1970. 
Silkscreen.  60  x  40. 
Lent  by  the  artist. 

Frank  Stella,  b.  1936. 
32    Grid  Stack.  1970. 

Lithograph  45^8  x34Va. 

Lent  by  Castelli  Graphics.  Illus.  p.  20. 


Billboard  Prints 

Stephen  Antonakos.  b  1926. 

1.  Untitled.  1968.  Photo  lithograph. 

Location:  West  Side  Highway  south  of  14th  Street. 

Cleveland  Bellows,  b.  1941. 

2.  Untitled.  1970.  Silkscreen. 

Location:  Park  Avenue  north  of  127th  Street. 

Linda  Charleston,  b.  1945. 

3.  Untitled.  1970.  Photo  lithograph. 

Locations:   1 )  West  Side  Highway  east  of  7th  Avenue. 
2)  Broadway  north  of  Academy  Street. 


32  Jim  Franklin,  b.  1943. 

4.  Untitled.  1971.  Photo  lithograph. 

Location:  Canal  Street  east  of  West  Broadway. 

Robert  Fried,  b.  1937. 

5.  Untitled.  1969.  Silkscreen. 

Locations:  1)  Park  Avenue  south  of  14th  Street. 
2)  East  River  Drive  south  of  Pike  Slip. 

Peter  Kredenzer.  b.  1943. 

6.  Untitled.  1971.  Photo  silkscreen. 

Locations:  1)  Lexington  Avenue  south  of  32nd  Street. 
2)  10th  Avenue  north  of  37th  Street. 

Jack  Mims.  b.  1943. 

7.  Homage  To  Piero.  1971.  Photo  lithograph. 
Location:  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 

Mel  Pekarsky.  b.  1934. 

8.  Landscape.  1971.  Photo  silkscreen. 
Location:  23rd  Street  east  of  7th  Avenue. 

Steve  Poleskie.  b.  1938. 

9.  Magnum  Cascadilla  Billy.  1968.  Silkscreen. 
Location:  1 1th  Avenue  north  of  58th  Street 


Photography  credits:  Pages:  4,  10,  11,  12,  17,  18,  25,  and  28  all 
photographed  by  Geoffrey  Clements;  page  20  by  Eric  Pollitzer;  page  22 
by  Walter  Rosenblum;  page  9  by  Mike  O'Neil;  page  27  by  Ed  Peterson. 


